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The Social Rating Scale 
By S. D. Porteus 
Director of Research, The Training School at Vineland, N. J. 


There are several very great difficulties in the way of a strictly 
psychological, or mental age definition, of feeble-mindedness. Chief 
amongst these is the fact that mental age can not be reliably translated, 
except in the very obvious cases, into terms of social efficiency. The 
reasons for this are several. In the first place what we call “mental 
age” is only a somewhat rough and approximate estimate of a person’s 
test performance in comparison with an approximately determined 
average performance. Secondly, the narrow range of the tests prevents 
them from more than “sampling” intelligence. They may give a cross- 
section of intelligence, but in such a way that important abilities or 
disabilities are not brought to light. Consequently, extremely import- 
ant differences, from the practical standpoint, may exist between in- 
dividuals of identical mental ages. Eight year defectives differ as 
much among themselves as they differ from seven year defectives ; 
and the higher the mentality the greater the individual differences 
between cases in the same mental age group. To those who have the 
advantage of first-hand experience in training the feeble-minded— 
as distinguished from so-called “clinical” experience—it soon becomes 
apparent that persons of equal mental age have by no means equal 
adaptability to environment. Individually, they may have different 





*Abstract from “A Study of the Personality of Defectives with a Social 
Ratings Scale,” by S. D. Porteus. Publication No. 23, Research Department, 
The Training School at Vineland, N. J. 
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dispositions, dominant interests, moral traits and habits, emotional con- 
trol, industrial abilities, all of which are important factors in social 
adaptation. In other words, intelligence in its widest sense of adap- 
tability to the situations of every-day life is not synonymous with “men- 
tal age.” 

A further difficulty in the way of the proper interpretation of 
mental test data lies in the fact that the “clinical” psychologist makes 
individual diagnoses or prognoses without frequent opportunities to 
follow up cases, and to observe their social reactions. He therefore 
fails to realize and profit by his diagnostic errors. One might have 
to wait ten years to see whether a certain prognosis will be fulfilled, so 
that the comparison of mental test verdicts with experience is manifest- 
ly difficult. At the same time the real progress of mental testing suf- 
fers sadly because this appeal to experience is rarely possible. As 
a consequence of these difficulties, the devising, publication and ap- 
plication of mental tests have run far ahead of knowledge as to what 
the tests really measure and what the social significance of the capacity 
measured really is. 

The only experience of value is that based upon long continued and 
methodical observation of cases. A psychologist actually working with 
the feeble-minded will, undoubtedly, in a number of years arrive at 
fairly accurate, generalized judgment as to the value of certain tests 
as regards their agreement with experience. But the problem of para- 
mount interest is whether this experience, gathered over a long period of 
time, can be analyzed and expressed in some statistical form. Only in 
this way can a proper correction of the focus of mental tests be made. 
The only way to measure a scale is by another scale. In order to be a 
valid measure of experience, such a scale should include in its analysis 
those disabilities and defects, whether of practical intelligence or temper- 
ament, which weigh most with the expert observer in his judgment of 
feeble-mindedness. It must take account both of intelligence and per- 
sonality in their relation to self-management and self-support—the two 
main factors determining social sufficiency. 

In devising such a scale, then, it is necessary to discover which of the 
individual characteristics of defectives are most closely related to social 
sufficiency and to weight them according to relative importance. 
Finally, the application of the scale will consist of estimating the de- 
gree of possession of each trait in individuals in such a way as to ob- 
tain a social rating which would then serve as an index of social suf- 
ficiency. This index would have certain important uses. It would 
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provide a basis for a more practical classification of defectives within 
an institution, a classification which would be a measure of social adap- 
tability and as such would give valuable indications in the question of 
parole; and, secondly, it would make possible the correction of mental 
tests by holding up their verdicts to the mirror of experience. It is, 
of course, assumed that in the institution where it is applied people 
with long and expert acqaintance with the feeble-minded are available 
to give the required ratings. The scale, of course, can be no better 
than the judgment of the person who gives the ratings. However, 
even when thoroughly experienced judges are not available the ave- 
rage of the ratings of two or more people with knowledge of the cases 
will give very suggestive results. 

To sum up, the social rating scale may be described as an attempt 
to discover the characteristic social reactions upon which expert judg- 
ment as to who is and who is not feeble-minded is founded; and having 
discovered these characteristics to weight them according to relative 
importance. The constitution of the scale is described fully in Re- 
search Publication, No. 23, and only its general features will be men- 
tioned here. 

A long list of descriptive terms, indicating asocial and anti-social 
characteristics observable in the feeble-minded was selected. No at- 
tempt was made to mix positive qualities with negative. The attempt 
to strike a balance between good and bad qualities led to hopeless con- 
fusion. The social defective may have very many good qualities which, 
however, do not by any means compensate for his defects. The ob- 
ject is to discover those defects, which if present in marked degree 
or in sufficient number, would be enough to prevent the individual 
from floating in society. To count up the social virtues of such an in- 
dividual would be of no avail. The ability to swim will hardly save 
a person with a millstone round his neck. In like manner, determina- 
tion, courage, perseverance are of very little value if the general intel- 
ligence of the person is so low as to prevent him from applying these 
qualities except in an extremely simplified environment. The speak- 
ing with the tongues of men and angels, the understanding of all 
mysteries, the possession of knowledge and many other virtues, we 
are told, are accounted as nothing if charity is lacking. In the same 
way we must recognize that there are essential deficiencies in the case 
of the feeble-minded in the face of which no saving grace avails. 

The list of asocial traits, along with the names of one hundred and 
twenty-five defectives, was then submitted to competent judges of 
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from five to twenty years’ intimate acquaintance with these cases, and 
they were asked to indicate the characteristics that were possessed to a 
noticeable degree by each individual defective. Some traits appeared 
so rarely that they could be omitted from consideration, and by the 
combination of overlapping terms the list was reduced to eleven 
traits, which are most frequently observed in the behavior of de- 
fectives. Each individual was then given a rating on a three mark 
basis, according to his degree of possession of each of these eleven 
characteristics. In giving these ratings the Scott plan, as used in the 
United States Army, was employed in a somewhat modified form. 
A number of individuals possessing the trait to be rated was selected. 
Let us suppose, for example, that impulsiveness was the trait. One 
of the most impulsive persons in the group would be given a rating 
of three and one of the least impulsive the rating, one, while a person 
occupying a midway position between these two individuals would 
be given the rating two. These three selected cases may then be used 
as a measuring rod with which all the other individuals are compared. 
The observer merely determines whether any other individual com- 
pares most nearly with number one, two or three and rates him accord- 
ingly. There are advantages in using such a system, which, however, 
can not be discussed here. 

Previously to these ratings being given, all the individuals were 
allotted a rating according to their estimated general fitness for 
society, taking into consideration the two factors of capacity for self- 
management and self-support. This rating is referred to hereafter as 
the “general social estimate.” 

The ratings given under each single trait were then correlated with 
the general social estimates of the same individuals. It was rather 
surprising to find that disobedience, cunning and slyness, and bad 
temper, though frequently observed in the feeble-minded had no re- 
lation to estimated social fitness and these were accordingly dropped 
from the list. The too high correlations of two other groups of traits 
indicated overlapping and these groups were combined. As a result of 
these eliminating operations seven groups of characteristics remained. 
These are: Lack of planning capacity and poor executive ability; im- 
pulsiveness and imprudence; irresolution ; simplicity and suggestibility ; 
silliness and obtrusiveness; nervousness and excitability; and moodi- 
ness. Where two characteristics are combined in the same group the 
one of less importance is put first, or in the case of planning capacity 
the characteristic less readily observed. 
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From a consideration of the inter-correlations between the ratings in 
the above groups the characteristics were experimentally weighted, so 
that, for example, whilst the rating under lack of planning capacity 
was multiplied by six, that under irresolution was multiplied by two, etc. 
The total of the weighted ratings for each individual gives his social 
inefficiency index. 

The correctness both of the selection of traits and their weighting 
was put to the proof by correlating the social rating indices with the 
general social estimates, the resultant coefficients being .88 for boys 
and .89 for girls. To prove the applicability of the scale one judge’s 
social ratings were cross-correlated with the other judge’s general 
social estimates, the coefficent being .87. As the judgments were given 
absolutely independently this correlation is very satisfactory. It 
should, however, be noted that the judges in question were especially 
expert. One was the educational and industrial training director, Mrs. 
Nash, and the other Mr. Arnade, in charge of the hospital and for 
ten year boys’ supervisor at The Training School. Both were also 
practised in the giving of ratings. 

In order to try out the scale under conditions quite new to the ex- 
perimenter, the New Jersey State Home for Girls was visited and 
through the courtesy of Superintendent Thorne the ratings were ob- 
tained on 30 inmates. In this case the ratings were given independently 
by three judges of intimate acquaintance with the cases. The cor- 
relation between the average of the judges’ social estimates and the 
average of their social ratings on these 30 cases was as high as .94! At 
first this high correlation would make it appear to be more econom- 
ical in point of time to use only the general social estimate. When the 
individual judges’ estimates and ratings were inter-correlated, however, 
it was found that a much closer agreement existed between the ratings 
than between the general social estimates. 

This means that a single judge’s social ratings are more likely to be 
correct than his general social estimates. Sometimes only one judge 
is available to give ratings. If two judges in conjunction give judg- 
ments of social fitness the social ratings scale, through its analysis of 
the factors involved, provides a basis for discussion upon which 
agreement may be reached. As regards a general social estimate no 
evidence which may be discussed is presented. 

The experience at the New Jersey State Home showed that it was 
possible in a single afternoon’s work to classify 30 cases in terms of 
social adaptability with the highest degree of accuracy when com- 
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pared with expert judgment. In addition the work was done in as 
little time as would be required to give and score a group mental test, 
and with far greater accuracy, whilst the saving of time in comparison 
with that taken up by the application of individual testing is relatively 
very great. No test, nor scale of tests, could pretend to equal validity, 
The reliability of the scale having been demonstrated we may now 
compare its results with those of mental tests. Fuller tables of cor- 
relation are given in the original bulletin from which we may quote 
the following as being most significant. Two groups of individuals, all 
between the chronological ages of 14 and 30 years were used. 
Males 38 cases. 


Stanford-Binet with Social Ratings Index................ gam 

Porteus-Binet with Social Ratings Index................ r=60 

Binet-Porteus Average with Social Ratings.............. r=73 
Female 44 cases. 

Stanford-Binet with Social Ratings Index................ r=69 

POUR WH TORT TEIN. 6.56 ode i ccwescncnecssravcnse t=75 

Binet-Porteus Average with Social Ratings.............. r=/9 


These coefficients may be compared with those obtained with other 
groups and with a different system of estimating social fitness and 
reported in another paper.* These were: 


Males 
Stanford-Binet and Social Capacity................00000- ra3D 
US OE TE CII ooo 9 6b 5 occ essere cssencacccss r=55 
Binet-Porteus Average and Social Capacity.............. r=66 
Females 
Stanford-Binet and Social Capacity. ...............-0000- r= 
PRE GUN TN Ge oo ou oc re cknwcdcecanvusesess r=73 


The cases in these groups were confined to high grade and bord- 
er-line cases. The results support the same general conclusion as 
may be reached from a consideration of the previous set of figures 
viz. that as a measure of the social adaptability of subnormals the 
Porteus maze tests is, for males, at least as reliable as the Stanford- 
Binet and in the case of females considerably more so. The average 
of the Binet and Porteus Test ages is, however, a better measure 
than either set of tests used singly. 

It may be added that the above conclusions are fully borne out by 
further investigations with other groups. In a study now in course 
of publication there is contained an analysis of individual cases where 





*Porteus Tests—Vineland Revision. Training School Bulletin No. 16. 
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the mental test results conflict with experience. From this data 
may be judged the relative frequency of cases of disagreement and 
the amount of deviation in each case. In this way the comparative 
reliability of mental tests in individual diagnosis may be determined, 
and a much needed check on psychometric methods provided. 

In case of the misapplication of the scale in the problems to which it 
has no intended reference it may be well to quote the following from 
the original paper: 

“The social ratings scale does not pretend to cover the whole field 
of delinquency, the whole field of psychopathic behavior, nor the 
whole field of social maladjustment. Its concern is the social malad- 
justment of the mentally inferior and of the temperamentally un- 
stable. Its usefulness lies in the fact that it is independent of mental 
tests and hence gives another approach to the problem of diagnosis.” 





The “Literary Digest” of March 5th, in commenting on Seth K. 
Humphrey’s recent contribution to the “Journal of Heredity,” says: 
“Too many are feeble-minded. The mentally-below-par fill the segre- 
gated rooms in our schools and grow up to be vagrants and criminals. 
Their children—who are legion—are also below par. Yet we can put a 
stop to it at any moment when we are willing to give up what he calls 
our ‘superstitious notion’ that parenthood is an inviolable right. Pre- 
vent these half-men and women from becoming fathers and mothers 
and the race would soon recover its health and start again on the 
upward path. Meanwhile we take precious good care that our pigs 
and our potatoes do not deteriorate, whatever may happen to humans! 

“But suppose that, for the moment, we put aside the claims of 
heredity and view our manner of rearing humans from the environ- 
mental standpoint alone. The first big fact that we meet is that at 
least three-quarters of all children are born to living conditions well 
below those of the average, as measured, not by wealth, but by the 
quality of the parents—while a scant one-quarter have the advantage 
of homes above the average. 

“Now, what enthusiast for the power of environment would 
deliberately raise most of his flowers and chickens under adverse con- 
ditions? Yet this is exactly what we are doing with the human species. 

“So, from the viewpoint of either heredity or environment, our 
method of perpetuating humankind is a complete reversal of nature’s 
scheme for maintaining quality of species. We may be drifting slowly, 
but we are drifting—toward a depreciated race.” 
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On Institution Management 
By E. R. Johnstone 
Morning Assembly 


My DEAR ROBINSON: 

You are quite right, our Morning Assembly, as we call it, is 
really a very important thing in the life of the institution. You might 
almost call it a secularized chapel. 

I don’t know just how it started, but I imagine that it grew out 
of a need for something to make a break in the long institution morn- 
ing. You see, the milking boys rise at five o’clock, and every one 
who can do so, helps with the housework, or goes to the laundry, barn 
or to one of the shops from breakfast time until school time, which in 
itself is equal to many people’s half a day. Then, if as soon as the 
school bell rings the children hurry right into the class rooms, it 
means a good, long period of being pretty steadily busy, under close 
direction, from breakfast to dinner. We found that troubles or bothers 
in the household or shop were carried on to school. If some youngster 
had not finished dusting or sweeping, or whatever his morning chore 
was, some one might scold him and send him to school feeling grouchy 
and he would start his class work with a bad grace. 

I often wonder if the parents of public school children are as 
cognizant of this “frame of mind” as they might be. I know that it 
is difficult enough to get children off to school in time, and much urging 
is often necessary if there are chores to be done, but it does pay to 
be good-humored about it. The parent who sends off to school a 
disappointed child, or one whose feelings have been hurt by a scolding 
which he doesn’t think he deserves, is making him start the day under 
a distinct handicap. The teacher perhaps feels it from a disciplinary 
standpoint. The child enters into his work with a partially discouraged 
feeling that makes study particularly hard. 

While I am digressing, let me add that if you ever get a chance 
to talk to teachers, remind them that it is no less unfair for them to 
send a child, bearing some of the teacher’s displeasure in his soul, 
home to a tired mother than it is for a mother to send a “fussed up” 
child to school to the teacher. The only way for each to play fair with 
the other, and to give the child his greatest opportunity, is to see that 
when the child starts for school or for home that he is in a good 
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frame of mind. Incidentally, I may remark that both mother and 
teacher will have a happier hour if they consciously do this. Also 
incidentally, I may remark to you that if you make it a point to have 
all your employees leave your office in a good frame of mind, no matter 
what may be the reason for which you called them in, the employee 
will do better work and you will get much more happiness out of 
your job. 

Well, to get back to our Morning Assembly. At one of our 
staff meetings we had been discussing this very matter of carrying 
troubles from one department to another. We had been having open- 
ing exercises in our class rooms, but it was still too much like a part 
of school. Then some one suggested chapel exercises. 

All of this was fifteen or eighteen years ago and I guess they 
are better now, but somehow “chapel,” in its customary form, did not 
appeal. While we were not unmindful of the religious background of 
chapel, most of us felt that chapel, as ordinarily conducted in those 
days, was really not just what we wanted to start the day. We 
discussed some of the exercises with which we were familiar. There 
was the reading of a Bible story, but the story was so often lost in 
the reading. Perhaps some one just “read a chapter” from the Bible, 
it apparently made little difference which chapter was read. I remem- 
ber one leader who commented upon the chapter after he had read it, 
but he evidently depended upon the inspiration of the moment and 
often I had a feeling, almost amounting to a conviction, that he had 
never read some of those chapters before and that they did not inspire 
him very much. There was always some singing, but in most cases 
it was not what you would call inspirational singing. 

The more we discussed the matter, the more we realized that if 
it were assigned to one person it would likely become formal, and we 
did not want that. One or two of us who thought we could keep it 
virile hesitated about taking the time in preparation that would be 
necessary for a real, wide-awake gathering. We talked of assigning 
to one person the selection of hymns and to another the preparation 
of a talk, but the experience of fifty-two Sundays a year showed how 
difficult it is, for one who does not make a business of such things, to 
avoid getting into a rut. 

Then some one had a thought which was really a stroke of genius. 
We had been thinking of doing the thing our way, thinking from 
the standpoint of grown-ups. His suggestion was that we should find 
out what the children wanted to do, and, if it were at all possible, 
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do that thing. Particularly we should call upon the child whose birth- 
day it was, and do what he wanted. So one day it was announced 
that, beginning the following week, we should hold each day a 
“Morning Assembly” for exactly half an hour—from 8.45 to 9.15. 
Half of the time would be taken from the shop, farm and house time 
and half from the school time. Of course, we had the usual protests 
from those who “hate a change.” “It is hard enough to get through 
work and have the children dressed for school as it is,” or, “The 
school periods are none too long as it is and now they are to he 
shortened.” 

. Nevertheless, the official staff was willing to try the experiment 
for a month at least, and the following week it began. The assembly 
bell rings promptly at 8.45. Children in the shops, on the farm or at 
housework are not required to change their clothes, but stop their 
work and come as they are. All employees who possibly can do so 
are permitted to come also. In five minutes all can get to the Garrison 
Hall auditorium. The bell for dismissal rings at 9.10, and whether 
we are in the midst of a story, a song or a stunt, we stop promptly 
and by 9.15 all are in their assigned places. 

The first few days there was some hesitancy in making a program, 
but this soon wore off, and before long there were many more things 
to be done than time to do them. A few of the larger boys and girls, 
who have come to the age when they have some diffidence, show some 
embarrassment about “appearing on the stage,” and we do not urge 
them. Most of the children are eager to be called upon, while a few 
are always ready to volunteer. 

The first question is: “Well, what shall we do this morning?” 
and the hands go up all over the hall. If a new song has been learned 
within the past week it is likely to be called for. It may be ragtime, 
patriotic or a seasonal hymn. Perhaps one special cottage group has 
learned it and if it “takes,” then we all learn it. But we do not take 
the whole period to do so. Two or three times over the first-verse, 
and on we go to something else. Perhaps there are a series of songs 
that have been presented at an entertainment. They are often called 
for until we all become familiar with them. 

The next call may be for some stunt like “Have Charlie walk 
on his hands.” So Charlie comes up to walk on his hands, and three 
or four others who are anxious to emulate him get permission to go 
up on the stage with him. There is much laughter at their awkward- 
ness and applause for Charlie’s good performance. He, therefore, 
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winds up his exhibition by turning half a dozen cart wheels. This 
sort of thing makes all of the little fellows from the physical culture 
classes want to show off before the “whole crowd.” The gym mats 
are hauled out and we have three or four minutes of acrobatic doings. 

I cannot begin to tell you of all the things we do, and of the 
value they have in many ways besides entertaining. Take the May 
pole. We have one in the flies that can easily be let down in the 
center of the stage. It has sixteen red, white and blue streamers, and 
after the girls have danced there is always a group of boys who think 
that they can do better. Perhaps the small children want to prove that 
they can beat the larger ones. Of course, they have a chance to try 
and the partizans are as vociferous and enthusiastic as rival rooters 
at a football game. Dancing the May pole teaches rhythm, motion, 
keeping in step, following right and left, and even when a mistake 
is made the person in charge keeps good humored. 

Occasionally we have a Punch and Judy show, and if you have 
never had one, do not fail to make it a part of your entertainments. 
I remember, as a child, following a Punch and Judy show until I got 
lost and the fascination of these little figures, apparently endowed 
with the power of speech, has never left me. Our Punch has a habit 
of calling to the various children by name, and very soon the whole 
audience is taking part in the show, thereby making it a success. The 
paraphernalia is very simple. Come and see us some day and we'll 
show you how easily it is done. 

Then we have all sorts of dances, from the minuet to the shoe- 
maker’s dance where the dancer sits on his right heel and kicks out 
his left foot, then sits on his left heel while he kicks out his right 
foot, and soon. Oh! it is great sport and never fails to produce plenty 
of fun. We do not have any round dances, however, and the fox-trot, 
the bunny-hug and the shimmy are unknown to us. Just lately we 
have introduced a couple of Serbian Colas in which thirty to fifty 
take part. 

When the weather is good, a group or two will be started at the 
door of the hall to run a race around the lawn, which is visible from 
the windows, and the children are allowed to crowd about the windows 
or stand on their seats to watch it. If there is snow on the ground 
we often allow some of the liveliest boys to go out and have snow- 
balling, just long enough to have it be fun. As soon as there is danger 
of it being too much in earnest they are called in and something else 
is started. 
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Sometimes we have story-telling. This is usually limited to five 
minutes. One of the boys is selected to watch the clock and exactly 
on the minute, he strikes a key on the piano and the story stops 
right there, to be continued the next day. It is amusing to note his 
own interest in the story and yet his desire to add to the excitement 
by stopping it at a critical part. “To be continued in our next” has 
as much fascination for our children as for normal girls and boys. 
A single story may extend over many days. I remember it took me 
almost a month to tell “Why the Sea is Salt,” because when we came 
to the wonderful coffee-mill the matron brought a little toy one to the 
~ hall and the brighter children would bring things and hide them behind 
the piano, and then ask that they “be ground out” of the coffee-mill, 
to their great joy and to the amazement of those who were not in the 
secret. 

Taking part in these informal entertainments gives the children 
confidence before an audience. It gives them plenty of practice in 
many things so that it makes comparatively easy the preparation for a 
formal entertainment. It gives many a child, who otherwise would 
never be called upon, a chance to appear on the stage and play to his 
peers. I just wish you could see Timotheus lead “Schneider’s Band.” 
The music isn’t much, but his pleasure is never to be forgotten. 

Once in a while a child will prepare a program for the day and 
we follow it as much as possible, especially if the day chances to be 
his birthday, but usually we have no program whatever when we start. 
In fifteen years we have never been at a loss to know what to do 
next and on special occasions we have “long assembly,” when for 
two hours we keep up one continuous round of doings and still they 
call for more. 

We consider this “Morning Assembly” of such importance that, 
excepting on rare occasions, either Professor Nash or I myself con- 
duct them. We get a chance to see the children in a different light 
and the children see us in a different light, for we play right along 
with them and, between ourselves, we get as much fun out of it as 
the children do. 

The next time you come to visit us stay over night or get here 
early in the morning, and we'll show you just how important a 
morning assembly is to the spirit of an institution. 



























The Vineland Summer Course 


The Summer Course of Training for teachers and others interested 
in the problems of mental defect will be given at the training school at 
Vineland, New Jersey, from July 11th to August 19th of this year. 


For those who wish a first-hand knowledge of the many problems 
of mental deficiency, as they are dealt with either from the practical 
standpoint of everyday care and training of the feeble-minded 
or from the point of view of research, the Training School course 
offers unique advantages. 


The institution itself is organized to take care of five hundred chil- 
dren. The student, while in residence for six weeks, has the opportun- 
ity of observing the handling of this body of defectives, the methods of 
control and discipline, the arrangements for the housing and care of 
the children, the provision for their health, happiness and entertain- 
ment—all of which offer interesting points for study. Living in the 
institution for this length of time affords an intimate acquaintance with 
the defective as he lives in an environment especially organized for his 
needs. 


To know the defective child from this close range is quite a 
different matter from knowing him in a special class or even in a 
mental clinic. We feel that from this intimate observation the stu- 
dent learns more of the psychology of feeble-mindedness than he 
would from many lectures. 


The industrial life and effort of our pupils is also fruitful of many 
lessons in their management. The grading of work to suit varying ca- 
pacities, the selection of the industrial groups, the solution of temper- 
amental difficulties amongst the workers are extremely interesting 
from the practical standpoint. The school manual training courses 
must take account of the lessons to be learned in the institution work- 
shop. 


The observation of the cottage life of the inmates gives insight into 
their social characteristics. The teacher who is concerned with the 
behavior of defective children for the school day of six hours should 
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have much to learn of value from the people who handle them for 
twenty-four. The problems of class management that are presented 
to the teacher may find solution through the long experience with all 
types of defectives that is presented here. 

Twenty years’ experience in the actual educational training of de- 
fectives is at the service of the student in the school department. It is 
not our business to show the student how to teach, although many points 
of school method may be adapted from those used here. We are con- 
cerned not so much with the details of method which may vary with 
each individual teacher but rather in providing answers to the funda- 
mental questions that face every teacher—which defectives are worth 
while teaching and what should they be taught? When the student 
realizes that many of the pupils of fifteen and twenty years 
ago are still in the institution and can be studied in order to find out 
the use they have made of their educational training, she will under- 
stand why the institution can answer fully the questions to which the 
special class can provide only a partial reply. Educational surveys 
now under way will answer authoritatively the questions as to what 
children and what things are worth teaching. The many forms of 
manual training and the general organization of the special school 
are decidedly worth study. 

It cannot be repeated too often that the aims are worth as much as 
the methods. One of the aims is to impress on the student that her 
concern is the individual treatment of the child. Possibly the 
student does not wish to take up teaching, but rather social service 
or mental examination work. We still feel that the getting into touch 
with the work of actually training the defective is essential. Otherwise 
how can the social worker recommend or advise treatment with which 
she herself has no first-hand acquaintance? 

Just as the institution bends all of its energies on the one problem— 
the better care of the mentally deficient—so the research laboratory has 
but one aim and that is the study of the mentally abnormal. Here, 
as in any up-to-date mental clinic at university or hospital you may 
observe the application of mental tests for diagnosis and classification. 
But here also you may get what the mental clinic can rarely afford, 
and that is the results of continued observation of the same cases 
over a period of ten years. A study of good text-books will show the 
student how to administer mental tests with sufficient accuracy, 
but they cannot tell how to interpret the results. The laboratory rec- 
ords offer the test results, plus their interpretation, in the light of many 
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years’ experience with the subjects. Only in circumstances such as 
these can the student get a measure of comparison of the usefulness 
of tests, or in other words, a sense of values. Just as is the case in 
the school department, it is the larger questions for which we en- 
deavor to provide answers. We want the student to understand the 
limitations as well as the uses of mental tests. 


In our demonstration clinics the students have an opportunity to ob- 
serve comprehensive studies of individuals. They will not find the 
purely mental point of view unduly stressed, but will see methods of 
study of the individual’s physical development, his personality, his 
aptitudes, as well as his mentality. In these respects the students will 
have the advantage of the results of the latest research on the problems 
of mental diagnosis, which is the sole business of the laboratory. In 
this department also our aim will not be the impossible one of making 
the student able to apply all the tests and diagnostic methods, but will 
be concerned rather with giving him or her the right mental attitude to 
the work. 

Observation in the institution and understanding of the children will 
be made much more systematic by the student’s study of the recording 
and filing systems, of various scales of industrial, educational and social 
capacities. These are only capable of being worked out and applied in 
an institution such as this. 

Because we believe that an intelligent and well informed worker does 
better work, part of the lectures will be devoted to outlines of psy- 
chology of defect, to the definitions of feeble-mindedness, to a descrip- 
tion of the simpler facts of brain structure and the evidence of arrest of 
brain development, as well as to an explanation of statistical methods of 
treating experimental data. 

Finally, because of Vineland’s connection with state-wide and nation- 
wide programmes for the care of the feeble-minded in the community, 
it has been brought into contact with many social problems. 


One department of the Training School has devoted many years to 
the consideration of delinquents and defective delinquents, and to the 
investigation of families in isolated districts in several Southern 
States as well as in New Jersey. In many places the Special Classes 
are made the dumping ground for all children who do not fit into the 
regular grades. Those who upset the discipline of the regular classes, 
because of their delinquent and incorrigible tendencies, the truants and 
the ne’er-do-wells, form a fair proportion of special class children. 
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First-hand information as to the best methods of meeting these prob- 
lems will be helpful to the student. 

In many rural districts the compulsory education laws are forcing 
into the schools a large number who formerly attended school for a 
few weeks and were then put out and allowed to grow up illiterate We 
hope to be able to give some light upon the best way to meet this sit- 
uation. 

Any state-wide programme for the care of the mentally defective 
means that they must not only be recognized in the public schools, but 
also known in the penal and reformatory institutions, in the orphans’ 
homes, in the almshouses and by the various societies that care for 
dependent and neglected children. More and more the teachers of 
special classes are being called upon by the officers of these organiza- 
tions for advice and suggestions. And because we believe that, for the 
present at least, such teachers and the social workers must be able to 
give counsel and help, we shall discuss questions of classification, of 
education, of parole and of community welfare; basing our discussions 
upon the experience of still another department of the institution that 
has kept in close touch with and has taken a part in the development of 
centralized co-operation for all of the welfare movements of a common- 
wealth. 

In a word, the Summer School will endeavor to set before the 
students in a succinct form some of the difficulties, needs, opportunities 
and possibilities of the unfortunates in every community, who because 
of their mental deficiency are complicating the work of teachers, in- 
stitution officers, social workers and the various charitable and cor- 
rectional societies of the country. 





It is safe to say that these children have been in the past entirely 
misunderstood both by their parents and their teachers and the crimi- 
nal authorities. This is the material out of which we make our adult 
criminals, since there is no other course open to them. Unless condi- 
tions in this city are vastly different from those elsewhere, we may 
reasonably take this as a sample of what is to be expected in other 
cities, the conclusion from which is that one of the first things that 
we ought to do is to make a careful study of the children that come 
before the Juvenile Court, sorting them according to their mental 
capacity and consequent responsibility and treating them in accord- 
ance with their mental condition rather than their physical age or 
size.—Goddard. 
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